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DirrY  OF  NlH>NNOKS.  authority,  to  teach  your  children,  teacli  them  ices  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  trace  this 

in  ancient  times,  sponsors  were  considered  “  The  ten  commandments"  are  an  epi- 1  apostacy  ;  and  to  these  we  shall  briefly  refer— 

as  guardians  of  the  spiritual  life  of  those  chil-  tome  of  the  moral  law  ;  they  are  a  summary  without,  however,  attaching  too  much  weight 
dren  for  whom  they  had  become  sureties ;  by  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  our  t  to  them. 

wholesome  restraints  and  good  instructions  fellow  creatures.  Let  these  be  taught  them,!  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  inclined  to 
they  conducted  them  in  the  paths  of  godliness  ;  and  duly  explained  ;  not  forgetting  carefully  think  that  what  we  must  term  the  Ultra  Calvin- 
and  cherished  for  them  a  particular  and  tender  and  continually  to  direct  their  view  to  the  i  ism  of  the  Swiss  national  creed  may  have,  in 
affection.  So  tender,  so  parental,  was  sup-  "two  comrnandmenU"  on  which,  as  our  Lord  !  some  degree,  opened  a  way  to  this  result.  It  is 
posed  to  be  this  affection,  that,  by  a  law  of  has  shown,  "hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph-twell  known  that  the  so-called  higher  doctrines 
Justinian,  afterwards  confirmed  in  some  conn-  ef*' ’ — 1°  *<>»«  (Jod  with  all  our  heart,  with  the;  which  the  Westminster  divines  endeavored  to 
cils,  a  man  might  not  marry  a  woman  for  whom,  utmost  energy  of  the  soul  and  mind;  and  to  ■  eraft  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
when  she  was  a  child,  he  had  been  a  sponsor,  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  doing  to  others  |  land  were, in  the  main,branches  from  a  Geneva 
However  unwarrantable  may  have  been  the  w®  desire  them  to  do  to  us.  These  "  and  j  stock.  Our  church  refused  the  intended  itn- 
prohibition,  the  affection,  which  it  supposes,  other  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to ,  provements ;  and,  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  its  more 
ought  to  be  realized.  The  relation  is  near  and  know  and  believe  to  his  soul’s  health,”  should  I  catholic  spirit,  its  resistance  to  all  language 
interesting,  and  connected  with  the  purest  baptized  children  be  carefully  taught,  that  they  |  more  precise  or  less  liberal  than  that  of  Scrip- 
principles  of  faith  and  piety.  With  your  heart,  ">*7  know,  and  clearly  understand,  and  have  in  j  ture,  its  charitable  resolution  to  allow  consider- 
and  in  your  prayers,  devote  and  commend  thein  continual  remembrance,  "  what  a  solemn  vow, '  able  latitude  to  men  differing  upon  some  points, 
to  their  God  and  Saviour.  With  unremitting  promise  and  profession,  they  made  by  you,”  which  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  on  this  side  of 
vigilance  watch  over  their  morals,  and  guide  when,  by  the  sacramental  covenant,  they  were  eternity,  have  largely,  under  God,  contributed 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  You  should  "made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  to  its  perpetuity.  The  tendency  of  ultradoc- 
carefully  instruct  them  in  the  nature,  the  privi-  arid  inheritors  of  his  kingdom.”  Teach  them  trines  as  in  the  case  before  us,  or  of  absurd 
leges,  and  obligations  of  that  covenant  of  life  what  faith  and  diligence  God  requires,  on  their  doctrines,  as  in  the  case  of  Popery,  is  to  re- 
eternal,  into  which  they  were  admitted  bv  bap-  part,  to  make  their  "calling  and  election  sure,"  ®uce  society  into  the  two  distinct  classes  of 
tism.  Teach  them  the  fall  of  man  ;  the 'wick-  and  finally  inherit  eternal  life.  For  this  pur-  and  sceptics.  Perwns  of  one  stamp  of 

edness  of  an  unrenewed  heart ;  the  mercy  of  pose,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  “  that  charact^,  by  a  mighty  gulp,  receive  all  that  is 
Godin  Jesus  Christ;  and  all  the  duties  of  a  these  children  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  prnjmsed  to  them  and,  as  with  them,  every 
Christian  life.  At  suitable  times,  and  on  suit-  a  godly  and  a  Christian  life  ;  remembering  al-  a  crime ;  they  are  ordinarily  disposed 

able  occasions,  "call  upon  them  to  bear  ser-  ways,  that  baptism  doth  represent  unto  us  our  to  extort  by  mam  force,  from  others,  the  assent 
mons,”  and  to  be  constant  and  devout  in  their  profession  ;  which  is,  to  follow  the  example  of  ‘'’«y  so  lavishly  bestow  themselves.  Another 
attendance  on  divine  worship.  The  most  '>ur  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like  unto  ®‘as3  finding  more  pressed  upon  the  under- 
essential  "  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,”  are  i  l'i'»  ;  ikat  as  he  died,  and  rose  again  foi  us,  so !  standing  and  conscience,  than  they  are  able  to 
briefly  ••  contained  in  tbe  apostles’  creed  ;”  should  we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin,  and  |  receive  rash  y  reject  the  good  on  account  of 
which  therefore  should  he  taught  and  explain-  rise  again  unto  righteousness ;  continually  ‘I*®  ®J'I*  mto  "ihdeluy.  Geneva  is 

ed.  The  vulgar  prejudices  which,  of  late  mortifying  all  our  evil  and  corrupt  affections,  not  the  only  Protestant  C  hurch  in  which  the 
veari.  has  been  excited  against  creeds,  origin-  and  daily  proceeding  in  all  virtue  and  godline.*8  o|>®ration  of  this  pmciple  may  be  traced, 
'ates,  we  may  fear,  in  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  li»ir>«.’-  f  »“P1*  ^  additional  proofs  that  ex- 

which  they  teach.  If  any  can  discover  that  Finally,  let  it  be  duly  considered  and  carefully  |  ‘remes  meet ,  and  that  the  road  to  truth,  uoiot, 
this  venerable  formula  of  Christian  faith  does  tinght  them,  that,  at  a  suitable  time,  wlien  |  happiness  lies  not  on  the  opposing  hills, 
not  contain  a  true  nummary  of  the  most  essen-  their  understandings  are  matured,  and  tlieir  ^  in  i  e  ow  va  ey  tween  l  em. 
tial  truths  ard  doctrines  revealed  and  taught  minds  well  instructed,  they  ought,  in  (iod's*  second  cause  to  which  the  decay  of  the 
in  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  or  if  they  can  substi-  presence,  and  before  the  congregation  of  his  I  Swiss  churches  may  be  traced,  is  the  wyit  of 
tute  a  better  compendium  of  what  is  most  pe«(»le,  to  lake  upon  themselves  the  baptismal  [  a  full  and  complete  scriptural  liturgy.  Every 
necessary  to  be  received,  let  them  reject  the  obligation:  to  "  renew,"  in  their  own  name,  I  body  of  clergy  is  apt  to  catch  the  spirit  of  its 
apostles’  creed;  remembering,  however,  that  “Ihe  solemn  promise  and  vow  ;  ratifying  and  I  own  peculiar  age,  and  to  be  led  by  it  through 
whatever  they  teach  in  sermons,  or  other  din-  confirming  the  same  ;  and  acknowledging  i  every  variety  of  bye-path,  fen,  dike,  and  marsh, 
course,  except  it  be  in  the  pure  and  unpervert-  themselves  hound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  those  I  according  to  the  impulse  of  this  mere  will-o’- 

ed  language  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  rests  as  things,  which . their  sponsors  then  undertook  j  the-wisp.  Under  such  circumstances,  immea- 

much  at  least,  on  human  authority,  as  the  for  them.”  "So  soon  as  they  are  sf#ci>nf/y  j  »urable  is  the  advantage  to  the  clergy  of  feeling 

creeds  and  articles  adopted  by  the  church. _  instructed  in  the . church  catechism  setforthj  themselves  perpetually  recalled  by  a  scriptural 

Till  we  can  find  a  better,  let  us  venerate  and  for  that  purpose;"  so  soon  as  they  have  oh- 1  liturgy  from  the  region  of  imagination,  into  that 
avail  ourselves  of  this,  which  is  the  most  an-  ‘»tne«l  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  of  plain  scriptural  truth.  It  is  curious  to  ol>- 
cient,  and  most  approved  ;  not  esteeming  it  God.  and  of  their  salvation  in  Christ,  and  are  [serve  the  manner  in  which  certain  bodies  of 
the  loss  because  our  forefathers,  for  many  ages,  prepared,  with  a  right  faith,  and  sincere  piety,  "len,  in  our  own  church,  have  at  times  shot 
have  in  these  words.  “  with  their  mouth  made  »o  devote  themselves  to  God  in  a  religious  'Oto  this  or  that  exHavagance ;  sometimes 
confession  unto  salvation:”  nor  because  such  profession:  they  should  "be  brought,"  with , -‘to  the  polar  region  of  latitudinarianism,  and 
myriads  of  saints  and  marivrs  have  testified  »heir  own  voluntary  consent  and  desire,  ••  to  I  then  into  the  hotter  one  of  superstition— s^e- 
and  sealed  with  their  blood,  'that  this  is  "the  bishop:"  they  should  he  instructed  how.  i  times  freezing  with  the  Pelag.an-sometimes 
gospel  which  they  preached,  which  they  re-  and  when,  to  receive  confirmalion.-BiSHop  I  “ '^allowing  with  the  A ntinomian-sometimes 

_  ta/itn  tno  Aralniisiao^t  «nrl  at  ralhara  rw»A_ 


ceived,  and  wherein  they  stood  ;  by  which  also  Griswold 

-i'.iU  Ffoiu  the  (Londou)  ChfiMian  Obwfrer.  '  short  period  of  vagrancy,  some  mysterious  in- 

.  r  *  *n  1  •  II  DECLENSION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  GE>  |  fluence  appears  to  draw  them  back,  and  they 

hem  and  each  them  i  ^d  espec  ally  ^  churchmen.  Thi 

to  "learn,  to  understand,  and  to  use  "the  ,  .  .  , .  .  .  .  •  .  .u  •  .u  .  .i.  i  .  •  r  .u  u  u  j 

Lord’s  prayer."  By  some  Christians,  indeed.  Vremarkable  fact  that  a  church  so  «:rip-  truth  .••.that  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 

thi.  seems  to  be  as  little  esteemed,  and  as  little  ‘n  iU  creed  as  the  early  Helvetic  commu-  especjally  th^  doctrines  as  they  are  expand- 
used,  as  the  creed;  but,  till  you  can  find  a  nion,  should  so  have  lapsed  into  Arianism  ed  and  exhibited  in  aj^xtensive  lit^^^^^^ 
better  prayer,  and  one  prescribed  by  greater  or  Socinianiim.  There  are  aeveral  circumsian-  hook  in  the  nose  of  these  theological  wandereri. 


soaring  with  the  enthusiast,  and  at  others  gro¬ 
velling  with  the  unbeliever.  After  perhaps  a 
short  period  of  vagrancy,  some  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  appears  to  draw  them  back,  and  they 
settle  down  into  orthodox  churchmen.  The 
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episcopal  Watchman. 


All  men,  more  or  let's,  t'eel  their  influence  ;  and 
in  the  end  many  ot>ey  it.  Hall  ti  doren  incipi¬ 
ent  heresies  may  be  crushed  in  a  morning  ser- 
rice — a  rising  doubt  may  lie  extinguished — a 
fancy  quashed — a  folly  exposed — and  the  half- 
fledged  error  falls  to  the  ground  'I’his  protec¬ 
tion  the  scanty  liturgy  of  the  Helvetic  churches 
most  imperfectly  supplied.  Such  a  saleguard 
is,  perhaps,  the  main  cause,  under  God,  of  the 
‘  green  old  age,’  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  ' 

Finally,  the  Church  of  Geneva  has  laboured  ■ 
under  the  singular  calamity  of  standing  on  the  | 
borders  of  the  most  picturesque  lake,  and  amidst  i 
some  of  the  noblest  mountains  in  the  world : 
the  effect  of  this  peculiar  location  having  been 
to  draw  within  its  territories  some  of  the  most 
mischievous  spirits  by  which  the  soil  of  a  coun- 1 
try  could  be  occupied.  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  j 
Rousseau,  all  pitched  their  tents  in  a  country 
whose  loveliness  was  to  be  its  worst  enemy  ;j 
for  where  could  such  men  establish  themselves  I 
without  carrying  a  peculiar  curse  along  with 
them  ?  In  a  short  period,  all  the  streams  of  na¬ 
tional  and  domestic  welfare  were  tainted  at 
their  source  ;  and  paralysis  and  death  followed. 
The  room  of  Voltaire  is  still  preseived  in  the 
state  in  which  he  left  it — the  chair,  the  table, 
the  sopha,  in  the  places  they  occupied  during 
his  life-time.  To  a  serious  mind,  that  room  is 
like  the  den  of  a  defunct  monster,  or  the  empty 
crater  of  some  extinguished  volcano ; — would 
that  it  were  extinguished  !  The  circulation  of 
Gibbon’s  celebrated  book  has  indeed  been  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  works 
of  Rousseau  have  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  too  insipid  a  cast  either  to  receive 
deep  impressions,  or  to  communicate  them — 
into  the  hands  of  moon-stricken  soneteets,  or 
puling  sentimentalists.  But  the  wretched  works 
of  Voltaire  have  wide  circulation,  'Phey  em¬ 
brace  ever?  possible  topic  ;  there  is  philosophy 
for  the  serious,  stories  for  the  idle,  satire  for  the 
malignant,  merriment  for  the  gay  ;  poetry,  ro¬ 
mance,  tragedy  and  comedy,  for  valitudinari- 
ans  and  boarding  schools :  every  vile  passion 
finds  its  appropriate  fuel  in  a  convenient  spot ; 
each  man  discovers  the  subject  he  prefers 
adulterated  to  the  taste  of  his  fallen  nature;  the 
food  of  all  minds  is  handed  to  us  with  precisely  I 
the  ingredient  infused  which  converis  it  into) 
poison.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ener-j 
gy  with  which  this  high  priest  of  evil  applied! 
himself  to  the  diabolical  task  of  doing  mi.-'chief  i 
If  physics  are  his  subject,  the  main  object  of 
the  argument  is  to  read  a  lecture  on  Atheism. , 
Into  his  edition  of  Pascal’s  Thoughts  he  intro¬ 
duced  A  neutralising  essay  to  prove  the  mortali¬ 
ty  of  the  soul.  Ill  short,  like  the  Harpies  of  ^ 
the  Roman  poet,  he  destroys  what  he  can,  and  | 
pollutes  what  he  cannot  destroy.  Such  a  man 
IS  no  insignificant  enemy,  even  when  the  virus 
of  his  writings  is  aiteniiated  by  being  expanded 
over  mighty  continents.  But  when  it  is  con- j 
ceiiirated  in  one  narrow  district,  as  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  mischief  is  incalculable. 

But  we  must  stop.  For  ourselves,  we  always 
find  a  vi^it  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  i 
both  delightful  and  profitahle.  It  shows  us 
ilmost  the  best  days  of  the  Chri“tian  common-  | 
wealth.  It  assists  to  do  that  which  Machiavelli ! 
prescribes  to  all  who  would  be  wise  or  great — 
to  lead  us  back  to  “  first  principles.”  It  enables  > 
us  to  contrast  what  we  are  with  what  we  have 
been  ;  to  measure  the  amount  of  our  advance-  j 
ftient  or  retrogradatioii  in  morals  and  religion  ;  | 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  ‘  inarch  of  reason’  | 
means  the  same  thing  with  the  march  of  truth,  i 


holiness,  the  love  of  God,  and  of  each  other.  | 
The  days  of  the  Reformation  have  this,  among ' 
other  singularities^  that  strong  passions  led  toi 
scarcely  a  single  excess ;  that  the  iiiteiiseness' 
of  feeling  seemed  to  quicken  without  perverting  i 
the  intellectual  powers  ;  that  men  continued  toj 
reason  calmly  while  they  acted  enthusiastically.  ’ 
In  our  own  days  the  union  of  such  qualities  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Energy  of  character  seems  I 
chiefly  to  develop  itself  in  new  follies  and  here-' 
sies.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  appear 
to  consume  their  powers  in  wrangling  w  ith  the 
more  moderate,  in  blowing  theological  bubbles, 
in  propagating  extravagancies,  in  rushing  into 
those  scenes  and  subjects  '  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,’  in  neglecting  what  is  past  and  present 
to  speculate  what  is  to  come,  in  passing  by  the 
nature  of  the  being  they  can  understand  to  give 
utterance  to  conjectures  on  the  nature  of  Him  I 
whom  ”  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.”  Taci-| 
tus  describes  the  ancient  Britons  as  rising  from . 
sleep  only  to  gamble  or  fight.  '  The  mantle  ofj 
our  ancestors  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  some  ofj 
their  descendants ;  for  when  they  rise  from  sleep 
it  is  mainly  to  contend,  or  to  put  to  hazard  the 
fundamental  verities  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


From  the  .\uburn  Gocpcl  Meuenger. 

PLAIiy  THrOLOGY.  NO.  i;i. 

ATO.\EME.\T. 

The  miseries  introduced  by  the  transgression 
and  fall  of  the  first  pair  were  truly  great  and 
awful.  From  that  day  to  this,  woe  has  travers¬ 
ed  the  earth  in  innumerable  and  frightful  forms. 
All  those  crimes  which  have  stained  the  earth 
with  shame  and  blood — the  wars  and  convul¬ 
sions  which  have  ruined  states  and  shaken  em¬ 
pires  asunder — the  murders  and  frauds — the 
contentions  and  broils  which  have  destroyed  at 
one  time  the  harmony  of  society,  and  at  another 
unhinged  the  springs  of  dumestick  enjoyment,  j 
have  been  derived  from  this  source.  e  trace  | 
to  the  same  fountain  that  stream  of  pollution  | 
which  has  poisoned  our  nature,  and  exposed  us 
to  the  miseries  of  disease,  as  well  physical  asj 
moral,  and  thereby  rendered  us  obnoxious  toi 
death.  j 

But  while  nc  are  called  to  dwell  with  sorrow  j 
and  wonder  upon  the  event  of  the  fall — w  hile  it] 
may  justly  awaken  our  regrets  and  call  forth  i 
our  tears, — while  we  survey  it  as  the  frightful! 
cause  of  our  exposure  to  the  vengeance  of  of- 1 
fended  holiness,  we  have  other  feelings  excited  j 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  provision  of  mercy, 
which  was  made  to  counteract  the  direful  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  event  in  Eden. 

This  provision  was  developed  in  that  plan  ol 
atonement  the  revelation  of  w  hich  occupied  the 
pages  of  the  eminent  scriptures.  The  second 
(tersoii  of  the  adorable  Trinity  engaged  to  as¬ 
sume  our  nature  and  to  ofler  himself  a  sacrifice, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  divine  justice,  and 
atone  fur  our  iniquities. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  subjects  to  which  the  attention  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called.  Here  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  wonderful  overtures  of  divine  goodne.xs  in 
favour  of  our  guilty  race,  after  that  miserable 
apostacy  by  which  sorrow  and  deatii  were 
brought  into  our  world.  Scarce  had  our  oflend- 
ing  parents  tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree,  when 
God,  in  the  plenitude  of  liis  love  and  mercy, 
nut  only  offered  to  stay  the  execution  of  his 
wrath,  but  gave  an  intimation  of  the  means  by 
which  he  designed  to  make  the  iniquity  of  his 
creature  redound  to  his  eternal  honour.  The 
first  expression  of  this  intended  nieicy  is  found 


[Max 

in  the  assurance  that  '*  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.’^  The 
seed  of  the  woman,  thereby,  in  that  early  day, 
designating  the  promised  deliverer  as  one  mi¬ 
raculously  born.  I'his  characteristick  of  mira¬ 
culous  incarnation  and  birth  applies  to  no  one 
but  the  Son  of  Mary — the  descendant  of  Da¬ 
vid — Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  divine  person 
did  actually  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
w  hen  he  overcame  the  poVversof  sin — when  be 
offered  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  to 
procure  fur  us  the  favour  of  Heaven — the  par¬ 
don  of  our  Judge — the  felicity  of  our  souls. 
Sin,  in  the  scripture  language,  is  represented 
as  a  serpent.  Does  this  reptile  allure  and  then 
wind  himself  round  the  victim  he  designs  to  de¬ 
stroy?  so  does  iniquity,  by  its  subtle  and  en¬ 
snaring  powers  first  entice  the  inconsiderate, 
and  then  entwining  itself  with  the  affections  of 
the  heart,  secures  their  devotion  and  drags  them 
into  misery.  Thus,  sin  is  like  the  serpent;  it 
stings  our  soul — it  poisons  all  our  principles. 
The  author  of  sin  is  called,  ”  that  old  serpent, 
the  devil  and  Satan,”  that  ”  prince  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  air,  which  now  ruleth  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  disobedience.” 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  should  lead  us 
to  consider  the  Nature — the  neccsst/y-— and  the 
extent  of  atonement,  and  the  feelings  which  such 
consideration  should  produce. 

I.  Thenu/Hreof  Atonement.  Mankind  by 
the  fall,  as  we  must  all  understand,  became  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wrath  of  God.  The  divine  law 
had  been  violated,  and  the  offender  exposed 
himself  to  the  dreadful  penalty  of  Death.  ’Fhe 
law  must  have  its  course.  I’iie  language  of  the 
rominand  was — ”  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  i.  e.  be  exposed 
to  tlie  maladies  of  disease  and  decay.  The  law 
was  disregarded,  and  the  parents  of  our  race 
found  themselves  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
'riiey  found  their  powers  and  feelings  changed, 
and  that  they  were  tending  downward  to  that 
dust  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  On 
whatever  side  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  met 
the  curse  of  Heaven.  Their  own  bodies  felt 
the  burthen  of  pain  and  languor  which  labour 
often  brings.  The  earth  sent  up  its  luxuriant 
growth  of  thorns  and  briers,  and  the  Heavens 
lowered  in  clouds,  howled  in  feaiful  tempests. — 
liow  were  these  guilty  creatines  to  be  relieved  ? 
how  could  their  progeny  be  saved  from  the  ills 
of  this  life  ?  how  could  they  avoid  not  only 
these  present  woes,  but  the  tremeiidou.s  pangs 
of  separation  from  happiness  in  that  everlasting 
state  which  was  te  follow  their  temporary  abode 
heie  below  ?  What  could  be  done  to  reinstate 
them  in  the  favour  of  their  Judge — what  could 
be  done  to  save  them  ?  No  mere  mortal  could 
be  allowed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  offender, 
for -this  would  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  per- 
nii'ting  the  culprit  to  dictate  to  the  Judge,  the 
terms  of  the  sentence.  While  man  was  the  inter¬ 
ested  party,  he  was  the  offender,  and  in  a  stale 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  negociatiiig 
for  himself.  Me  had  been  driven  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  God.  Therefore  there  must  be 
some  one  to  neirociate  for  him,  to  make  known 
his  feelings,  his  sorrows  and  his  wants,  and  be 
his  representative.  There  was  another  great 
Hifficnlty  before  the  r>fli*nders.  'I'he  mediator 
of  whose  services  they  strjod  in  need,  should  he 
of  a  character  so  elevated,  that  he  might  lie 
w'orthy  to  approach  the  throne  of  divine  Justice. 
He  must  also  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  of¬ 
fender.  The  idea  of  the  worthiness  of  him  who 
engages  as  a  mediator  is  perceived  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  affairs  of  life.  In  the  frequent  difficulties 
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which  men  are  anxious  to  have  well  arranged  ; 
and  settled,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  is,  where  a 
suitable  character  can  be  found  ?  One  who  is, 
from  his  standing  in  society,  entitled  to  have  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  person  whose  favour  we  seek, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  do  us  justice  as 
a  representative.  ' 

In  that  fearful  difference  between  God  and  | 
bis  fallen  creature,  there  was  no  created  being  - 
who  could  be  admitted  as  a  mediator.  ! 

It  was  for  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  | 
who  is  called  Ln^ot,  the  word,  Jesus  Christ,  i 
The  Lamb  of  Gnri.  And  in  order  that  he  I 
should  be  adequate  to  answer  all  the  demands  { 
of  the  law,  it  t^caine  necessary  for  him  to  take  { 
the  nature  of  the  offender.  The  adorable  son  , 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  which  i 
the  assumption  of  human  nature  exposed  him.  I 
He  voluntarily  offered  to  undertake  the  work  of  I 
our  reconciliation,  and  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
the  violated  law.  This  is  termed  vicarious  suf-  i 
fering,  acting  in  the  name,  and  on  account  of  I 
others.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  to  admit  of  such  suf¬ 
ferings.  We  see  it  in  a  variety  of  historical 
facts  where  one  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  in 
the  stead  of  another,  or  fur  many.  Some  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  have  voluntarily  given  them¬ 
selves  up  to  ignominy,  for  the  security  of  their 
friends  or  their  country.  The  father  has  of¬ 
fered  to  die  for  the  son,  and  the  son  for  the  fa¬ 
ther.  The  law  which  had  been  violated  has 
Iteen  satisfied  with  such  sacrifice,  because  he 
was  capable  of  making  the  representation,  and 
because  the  law  was  not  dishonoured,  inasmuch 
as  the  sentence  was  fully  executed,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  disobedience  fully  displayed. 

We  have  here  then  one  particular  in  the  na- 1 
ture  of  that  atonement  which  Jesus  otfered  to  I 
make  for  the  sins  of  men.  It  wns  vicarious,  an  j 
offering  in  behalf  of  others,  and  without  which  | 
our  fallen  nature  never  could  approach  the  mer- 1 
cy  seat  of  Heaven.  The  imfiortant  point  in  I 
such  a  matter  is  this,  whether  the  proposed  me- ! 
diator  is  of  such  character  as  to  meet  the  two  ^ 
particulars,  of  worthiness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  equality  and  justice  on  the  other.  In  these 
views  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  perfectly 
qualified. 

In  the  nature  of  atonement,  it  must  be  volun¬ 
tary,  It  would  cease  to  have  any  merit  if  it 
were  a  constrained  service.  It  would  be  the  | 
height  of  injustice  to  seize  upon  one  man,  and  | 
compel  him  to  suffer  because  another  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  Such  an  act  would  be  tyranny  ' 
and  murder.  In  this  view  the  offering  of  our  • 
Lord  and  Saviour  was  most  perfect,  lie  offer- 1 
•ed  himself,  of  his  own  free  will.  He  gave  him-  i 
-self  as  a  ransom.  There  was  no  force  applied  i 
by  God,  to  his  mind  or  to  his  person.  "  I  lay  j 
down  my  life  of  myself,”  saith  he.  ”  I  have  ] 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again  ”  His  was  therefore  not  only  a  suffi¬ 
cient  oldation,  but  it  was  ruluntury,  j 

No  subject  ever  presented  to  the  human  \ 
mind,  can  be  of  more  magnitude  than  this  of  I 
atonement.  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  profound  | 
thought.  It  is  not  only  replete  with  interesting 
and  oxalted  considerations,  hut  it  will  awaketi 
the  iiiosi  lively  gratitude  and  atdent  love. 

2.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  necessity 
of  atonement,  but  h  is  important  that  we  should 
dwell  with  more  emphasis  upon  it. 

.Man  hud  fallen  from  his  original  rectitude, 
and  was  thereby  exposed  to  the  anger  of  his 
God.  Atonement  therefore  liecatne  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  peace  of  his  immortal  soul. 

Ill  cousequence  of  the  corruption  of  our  na- ! 


ture  by  the  fall,  this  provision  of  divine  grace : 
became  necessary,  that  there  might  be  an  es- 1 
tablished  system  of  morals,  a  guide  for  mankind 
in  the  p.aths  of  virtue  and  propriety.  Unless 
there  had  Iteen  some  rule  of  life  more  solemn  ; 
in  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  and  mure  | 
pure  ill  its  source,  than  any  that  could  be  struck  i 
out  by  the  degenerate  fancies  of  men,  there  ue- 1 
ver  would  have  been  a  bond  sufficiently  strong ; 
to  hold  the  moral  elements  of  society  together. 

Among  all,  even  the  best  provisions  of  hea¬ 
then  wisdom,  there  has  never  been  any  rule  of 
life,  sufficiently  pure  and  definite  to  answer  the 
pur|>oses  of  human  society.  As  the  great  truth 
of  atonement  was  revealed  and  understood,  mo-, 
ral  virtue  became  a  consistent  and  intelligible  : 
thing  We  have  therefore  under  this  great! 
provision  of  mercy  two  important  points  to  at- 1 
tract  our  attention  ;  the  measure  necessary  to  j 
save  us  from  everlasting  woe — and  that  rule  ofi 
life  which  became  requisite  as  our  guide  in  pre- ; 
paring  for  an  eterniiy  of  peace.  G.  M.  j 


RELIGIOUS  CO^IVERSATIONES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  whose  soul 
is  pervaded  with  the  essence  of  religion, — who 
carry  it  about  in  their  very  temperament. — and 
who  yet  are  utterly  without  the  capacity  of  em- 1 
bodying  it  in  the  form  of  propositions,  or  even 
of  giving  it  manifestation  in  a  sustained  and 
continuous  act  of  devotion.  They  may,  perhaps, 
be  unable  to  speak  half  a  dozen  intelligible 
words  on  the  subject  to  the  ears  of  men,  and 
yet,  all  this  while,  their  souls  mav  be  in  habitu-l 
al  and  blissful  discourse  with  the  F'ether  ofSpir-| 
its.  And  these  are  the  persons  who  are  to  be  ' 
depressed,  and  embarrassed,  and  perhaps  incu¬ 
rably  dispirited,  by  the  volubility  of  some  great 
performer,  who  may  have  his  memory  in  the 
finest  jKissible  training,  while  his  heart  may, 
|)erhaps,  remain  wholly  undisciplined  and  un¬ 
touched  !  Undoubtedly,  that  religious  inter¬ 
course  is  the  most  profitable  which  brings  us 
into  secret  communion  with  wise  and  friendly 
instructors,  or  into  converse  with  the  venerable 
and  illustrious  dead— not  that  which  may  call 
into  competition  the  craving  egotism  and  self- 1 
importance  of  the  living.  : 

Wi  have  heard  it  alleged,  in  defence  of  these  i 
collorpiial  exercises,  that  if  a  man  be  deeply  and  i 
sincerely  interested  about  heavenly  things,  he  I 
cannot  but  delight  to  talk  of  them ; — a  remark  1 
which,  to  our  apprehension,  betrays  a  very  shal-  j 
low  insight  into  human  nature.  A  man  may 
delight  to  speak  of  his  studies  and  pursuits; 
but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  one,  whose 
character  has  solidity  and  substance  in  it,  ever  | 
delights  to  speak  much  of  his  tenderest  seiiti- 1 
menis,  or  his  deepest  emotions,  or  his  mosi  so- 1 
leinii  obligations, — except  it  be  under  the  «:i- ; 
cred  privacy  of  confidential  intercourse.  .Mm  ' 
will  talk, — we  most  of  us  know  to  our  cost, — i 
the  hour  together,  of  their  dogs,  and  their  hors-  | 
|es.  and  their  cattle,  and  their  acres,— they  will  , 
break  out  into  unmerciful  tedioiisness  on  the| 
stratifii-alions  of  the  globe,  or  the  mysterious 
eniiiossment  of  the  human  cranium — they  will 
prose  interminably  on  the  interior  of  .\trica, . 
till — (as  we  have  somewhere  read  or  heard  iii 
expressed) — wc  are  tempted  to  wish  that  Africa  i 
had  no  interior ! — all  tlie.se  atrocities  we  know  [ 
^  men  w  ill  commit,  without  remorse,  even  at  their  i 
social  and  convivial  meetings  ;  but  we  have  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  any  set  of  virtuous  or  benevolent 
I  individuals  formally  assembling  for  the  sake  of 
discussions  de  fnihus  bonorum  et  mnlurum  ; 

'  much  less,  with  a  view  to  pour  out  into  each  , 
'other’s  ears  the  overflowings  of  their  tenderness  I 


for  their  respective  wives  and  children,  of  their 
fervid  devotion  to  their  friends,  or  of  their 
measureless  delight  in  the  exercise  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  generosity.  —  Now  religion  is  a 
theme  which  is  able  to  stir  our  spirits  from  their 
very  depths,  often  with  incomparably  greater 
potency  than  any  secular  pursuit,  or  any  earth- 
born  passion.  It  speaks  to  our  hopes  and  fears 
with  more  “  miraculous  organ”  than  any  other 
power  or  agency  which  can  address  itself  to  the 
soul.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that  men 
may  frequently  be  averse  from  its  introduction 
into  conversation.  From  its  very  nature  it  is 
unfavourable  to  that  easy  unembarrassed  frame 
of  mind  which  is  the  very  life  of  familiar  com¬ 
panionship.  They  who  love  it  most,  will  be 
found  ready  to  meditate  upon  it, — to  hear  of  it 
in  the  sacred  assemblies  of  the  faithful, — to 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, — but 
they  will  not  always,  or  frequently,  be  found 
ready  to  talk  about  it.  The  tone  of  conversa¬ 
tion  cannot,  long  together,  be  kept  up  to  the 
overpowering  solemnity  of  the  subject.  And  if 
the  attempt  ^  persisted  in,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  whole  affair  is  converted  into  a  formal 
religious  exercise  or  prophesying ;  or  else  that 
it  degenerates  into  that  pernicious  snare  and 
pit-fall,  a  mutual  communication  of  religious 
experiences,  for  the  edification  of  the  whole  as¬ 
sembled  company. - British  Critic  dj*  Theol. 

Review. 


DEFICIE.NCY  OF  CLERGYME.>. 

”  The  existence  of  these  vacancies,  and  the 
difficulty  thus  far  found  to  supply  them,  sug¬ 
gests  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  ministers  in 
oiir  Church.  Not  in  this  portion  only,  is  this 
evil  ex|»erienced  ;  but  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  it  exists  in  a  degree,  that  may  well  fill 
us  with  concern  ;  and  should  make  the  duty 
obvious  of  every  real  lover  of  the  Church,  and 
friend  of  religion  and  its  interest,  to  consider 
what  he  may  have  in  his  power,  towards  reliev¬ 
ing  the  exigency,  by  giving  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  suited  for  it  by  education  and 
character,  to  make  the  ministry  their  calling. 
What  is  chiefly  wanting,  is  not.  I  sincerely  b^ 
lieve,  the  ready  means  of  gratification  to  a 
worldly  ainbitiim,  or  sensibility  to  personal  in¬ 
terest  or  distinction  ;  but  the  evidence,  merely, 
of  a  more  generally  prevalent,  liberal  and 
friendly  temper  towards  the  ministry,  sufficient 
to  justify  the  confidence  of  any,  willing  to  pur¬ 
sue  it,  that  at  least,  they  should  nut  in  doing 
so,  enter  on  a -life  of  too  absolute  privation. 
The  moral  interests  of  society  makes  this  a 
subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  citizen  and 
the  patriot ;  since  nothing  can  l>e  plainer,  than 
the  de|>endence  of  the  w  hole  welfare  of  a  civil 
community,  on  the  general  religious  virtue  of 
Its  jieople  ;  and,  consequently,  no  exertion  of 
individual  public  viitiie  more  obviously  obliga¬ 
tory,  than  that  which  should  have  for  its  object, 
the  prevention  of  a  diminished  moral  influence 
of  the  chri->tian  ministry,  as  an  effect  either  of 
too  few  coming  forward  to  its  work,  or  the  de¬ 
ficient  character  and  qualification,  or  too  de¬ 
graded  and  depri-s'sed  condition,  of  such  as 
alone  might  ofler  themselves  to  the  burden  of 
its  irn|>ortant  responsibilities.  What,  especially 
if  the  desired  object  lie  effected,  of  spreading 
intellectual  improvement,  far  more  extensively 
and  effectually  among  all  classes  of  the  crmimu- 
nity,  may  reasonably  be  apprehended  to  be  the 
consequence  of  too  little  encouragement  given 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  enterprise  of  talent  ia 
the  service  of  religion,  but  the  placing  morals, 
both  public  and  private,  cn  false  and  uncertain 
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foundaliniis,  of  which  there  will  be  none  capa>  I 
bic  of  adequately  demonstrating  the  unsound-; 
ness  ;  and  thus  putting  imminently  in  hazard,! 
all  that  is  good  and  happy  for  social  man.  | 
Philosophy,  without  the  religious  instruction  , 
that  shall  give  the  fear  of  (rod  to  be  the  com-  j 
panion  of  its  pursuit,  will  soon  be  found  to  be  j 
the  philosophy  that  had  been  most  delusively  so ! 
called  ;  and  letters  separated  from  the  Christian 
discipline  of  the  youthful  mind  and  affections,  | 
but  the  wea|>on  or  vehicle  of  infidel  ingenuity,  i 
Of  the  pernicious  influence  of  philosophical  or  I 
literary  impiety  upon  social  morals  and  happi-  ( 
ness,  let  any  one  doubt  who  can  !  The  chris-  < 
tian,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the  slowness  ofi 
the  mere  politician  to  perceive  it,  cannot  be  un-  ■ 
aware  for  a  moment,  of  the  intimate  association  j 
which  universally  exists,  between  religious! 
truth  judiciously  and  soundly  entertained,  | 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
stability,  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
But  independently  of  the  consideration  of  the 
temporal  tendency  of  the  right  and  honorable ; 
support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  he  | 
knows  cannot  but  be  generally  beneficial,  the 
churchman  would  certainly  falsify  his  profes¬ 
sions,  and  make  an  utter  wreck  and  mockery 
of  his  most  sacred  obligations,  were  he  not  to 
care  for  the  *  House  of  God  and  the  offices  I 
thereof,’  or  were  he  to  look  on  with  indifierence,  1 
and  see  the  one  for  want  of  suitable  men  to  i 
minister  in  them,  suspended  in  neglect  and  j 
uselessness,  and  the  other  abandoned  to  deso-  j 
lation  and  the  triumph  of  profanity  !” — Bishop  i 
Bowen  $  Address.  I 

THE  FAME  OF  GODLINESS.  | 

The  fame  of  a  godly  man  is  as  great  a  snare  | 
as  the  fame  of  a  learned  man  ;  and  woe  be  to; 
him  that  takes  up  with  the  fame  of  godliness,  i 
instead  of  godliness.  When  the  times  were  all  1 
for  learning  and  empty  formalities,  then  temp-| 
tation  did  lie  that  way  ;  but  now  the  most  live-  i 
ly  preaching  is  in  credit,  and  goiliiness  itself  is! 
in  credit.  What  a  taking  thing  it  is  to  be  cried  ' 
up  as  the  ablest  and  godliest  man  in  the  coun- 1 
try  !  Alas,  brethren,  to  have  the  people  plead 
fur  you  as  their  felicity,  and  call  you  the  pillars  | 
of  the  church,  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Is-  j 
rael,  yet  1  must  tell  you  that  a  little  grace  may  | 
serve  to  make  you  seem  zealous  men  fur  this.  | 
The  work  may  be  God’s  ;  and  yet  we  do  it,  not  i 
for  God.  but  for  ourselves.  1  confess  I  feel  | 
such  continual  danger  in  this  point,  that  if  I  do  i 
not  watch  against  it,  lest  I  should  study  for  my-  | 
self,  preach  for  myself,  and  write  for  myself,' 
rather  than  for  Christ,  1  should  soon  miscarry  ; 
and,  after  all,  I  justify  not  myself,  when  I  con-j 
demn  the  sin.  Consider,  my  brethren,  what 
baits  there  are  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to , 
entice  a  man  to  be  selfish ;  to  be  carnal  and : 
impious,  even  in  the  highest  works  of  piety.” — ! 
I^nd.  Citr.  Observer.  , 


I  TRUE  AND  FALSE  SYSTSIMS.  j 

I  A  false  system  of  religion  may  lull  the  con-; 

science  and  harden  the  heart ;  but  can  never ; 
obtain  that  divine  blessing — can  never  secure 
that  sanctity  and  peace — can  never  promote 
that  diligence,  zeal,  and  love — which  result 

I  from  Christian  integrity,  guided  by  correct 

Christian  knowledge.  Shun  nothing  more  than 
indilTerence  to  truth — revere  nothing  so  much 
as  the  authority  of  •*  the  word  of  truth,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  salvation.” — kiili.er. 

Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supiiortable 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. — 

Ltcon. 
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HYMN. 

OUE  GOD,  OVE  FATHER.  BEAE 
■T  raoMAt  rtiscLt. 

When  morn  awake*  our  hearts. 

To  pour  the  early  prayer ; 

When  totl-wrorn  day  depaita. 

And  (iTea  a  pauae  to  care ; 

When  thoae  onr  aoult  love  beat 
Kneel  with  ua  in  thy  fear. 

To  aik  thy  peace  and  rest — 

Our  God,  our  F atber,  hear  ! 

When  worldly  anarea  without. 

And  evil  thoughts  within. 

Or  grace  would  raise  a  doubt. 

Or  lure  ut  back  to  tin  ; 

When  human  strength  proves  frail. 
And  will,  but  half  sincere ; 

When  faith  begiot  to  fkil — 

Our  God,  our  Father,  hear ! 

When  in  our  cup  of  mirth 
The  drop  of  trembling  falla. 

And  the  frail  props  of  earth 
Are  crumbling  round  our  walla ; 
When  back  we  gate  with  grief. 
And  forward  glance  with  fear; 
When  failetb  man’s  relief— 

Our  God,  our  Father,  bear 

And  when  death's  awful  hand 
Unbars  the  gate  of  Time, 
Eternity’s  dim  land 
Ditcloaing,  dread,  sublime; 
When  flesh  and  spirit  quake 
Itefore  Thu  to  appear — 

O,  then  for  Jeaut’  take, 

Our  God,  our  F atber,  hear ! 


From  the  Ins. 

ONCE  TWAS  MY  HOPE. 

BT  THOMAI  H.  BATLT, 

Once  ’twaa  my  hope,  upon  this  spot 
A  tender  flower  to  raise ; 

I  thought  Its  bloom  would  be  my  pride 
Through  many  summer  days  : 

But  ere  the  sunbeam’s  smile  had  lured 
Its  perfect  fragrance  forth. 

Its  sort  leaves  severed  from  the  stem. 

Lay  trampled  on  the  earth  ! 

1  sorrowed  all  the  winter  time. 

And  bitter  tears  I  abed ; 

When  Spring  returned  it  found  roc  still 
A  mourner  o'er  the  dead  : 

But  soon  I  saw  the  plant  arise, 

And  spurn  its  earthly  tomb. 

More  beautiful  than  when  I  nursed 
its  infancy  of  bloom! 

That  lesson  in  my  memory 
I’ll  treasure  up  with  care; 

I  will  not  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

With  impioua,  mad  despair : 

I  know  hereaf\er  thoy’ll  shake  ofl* 

This  perishable  earth, 

.And  boast  an  immortality 
Of  beauty  and  of  worth  ! 

AN  EXTRACT 

Religion  only  can  prepare  our  flipht 
For  the  pure  realms  of  evcrlarting  light.— 
Make  her  thy  refuge  in  this  vale  of  tears — 
She’ll  calm  thy  sorrows  and  assuage  thy  fears 
Should  fears  alarm,  or  sorrow’s  pangs  prevsil. 
However  griefs  msr  lash,  or  woes  asssil. 

She’ll  heal  the  smarting  stripes  of  misery’s  rod, 
And  bring  thee  safely  to  the  throne  of  God. 


ENDOW.MENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
CHI RCH. 

We  are  perpetutlly  reminded  of  the  great  coat 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  cheap 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  of  other  establish¬ 
ments  are  subsisted.  This  is  a  sort  of  nonsense 
which  may  pass  off  extremely  well  at  a  West¬ 
minster  election.  The  truth  is,  that  neitlier  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  nor  any  other  institutions,  support¬ 
ed  by  endowments  set  aside  for  that  purpoae, 
be  the  amount  of  these  endowments  much  or 
little,  can,  without  the  grossest  perversion  of 
language,  be  said  to  cost  the  public  any  thing. 
The  church  of  England  costs  the  public  no 
more  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
church  of  Scotland  no  leas  than  the  church  of 
England, — for  neither  of  them,  in  fact,  coat  the 
public  any  thing,  each  depending  for  support 
upon  endowments  set  aside  for  their  support, 
not  by  the  public  at  large,  but  by  private  iMoe- 
factors. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  revenues  of  the 
church  may  be  justly  called  public  property. 
They  are  so  in  the  best  and  most  benefleial  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
property  of  no  particular  families,  but  funds  in 
which  every  member  of  the  community,  who  ap- 
^  pliesbimself  tothe  necessary  studies,has  at  least 
I  a  chance  of  partaking — a  chain  of  honours  and 
I  preferments,  by  which  the  poorest  and  the  most 
I  meanly  born  not  only  may  ascend,  but  have  as- 
!  cended,  and  are  daily  ascending,  to  wealth  and 
I  estimation  in  the  state,  hy  the  developement  of 
'  their  talents  and  iheir  virtues.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  greater  number  and  most  valuable  of 
jour  advowsons  are  private  property ;  that  pre- 
I  sentations  are  often  bought  and  sold  ;  that  the 
I  higher  dignities  of  the  church  are  often  obtained 
j  through  the  interest  of  different  noble  families, 

I  and  conferred  on  their  younger  branches,  their 
I  tutors  nr  their  chaplains.  All  this,  even  if  true, 

I  in  its  full  extent,  is  not  disadvantageous  to  the 
I  country.  If  a  country  gentleman  give  a  living 
to  his  younger  son,  instead  of  bequeathing,  as 
he  would  do,  were  his  estate  tithe-free,  the  whole 
of  its  surplus  produce  to  his  eldest  son,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  obviously  operates  as  a  modification 
of  that  which  all  philosophical  reformers  have 
shown  themselves  anxious  to  restrain  or  modi¬ 
fy— the  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture.  If  a 
wealthy  citizen  purchase  a  rectory  for  the  se¬ 
cond  hope  of  his  family,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  young  man  will  not  be  as  happy  in  him¬ 
self,  and  as  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  as  if 
he  were  added  to  the  already  overflowing  list  of 
i  clerks  and  commissioners,  or  if  he  became  a 
j  candidate  for  employment,  and  ministerial  favor, 

I  in  the  public  oflices,  the  army,  or  navy.  Nor 
!  is  it  very  apjiarenl  why  the  younger  sons  of  no- 
i  blemen,  brought  up  at  the  same  schools  and  uni- 
!  versifies,  and  treated  ir  the  same  manner  with 
[the  children  of  commoners,  should  be  necessa- 
j  rily  more  unlit  than  these  last  to  ri.se  in  the 
j  church,  or  a  proportion  of  them  to  sit  w  ith  their 
j  brethren  and  kindred  in  the  upper  house  of  le- 
:  gislature.  The  ohjection  urged  againsi  the  pro- 
i  motion  of  persons  who  have  acted  in  the'capaci- 
;  ty  of  tutors,  in  powerful  families,  is  still  more 
i  unfounded  and  irrational ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
j  no  sane  individual,  whether  patrician  or  plebei¬ 
an,  would  willingly  select  a  fool  or  immoral  per- 
|son  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son. 

I  And  when  wc  come  la  facts,  and  consider  how 
few  aristocratical  names,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  are  really  to  be  met  with  among 
the  English  dignified  clergy  ;  how  many  of  these 
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private  tutors  are  necesaarilj  of  very  humble  ex-  j  men,  who  drove  them,  in  despair,  to  the  inoun- ,  descendants  of  those  British  Slaves  have  far 
traction ;  how  large  a  proportion  of  livings  is  in  1  tains  aitd  the  wilds ;  and  who  hunted  them  to  surpassed  the  sons  of  those  haughty  Romans ! 
the  gift  of  colleges;  how  frequently  the  schol- •  death,  if  they  attempted  to  descend  into  the  May  not  then,  a  day  arrive,  when  the  sons  of 
ars  and  fellows  of  these  bodies  are  selected  from  I  plains  \el  these  men  had  the  courage  to  these  w  retched  and  degraded  Africans  will  run 
country  schools  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  i  prefer  all  evils  to  slavery — to  be  massacred  by  with  you  the  race  of  icligion  and  morality,  and 
and  how  universally,  we  might  almost  say,  how  I  thousands  rather  than  suffer  themselves  and  even  outstrip  you  in  the  glorious  career?  But  it 
exclusively,  these  endowments  are  given  to  |  their  children  to  become  Slaves.  There  exists  is  of  little  matter  to  enquire,  whether  or  not 
scholarship  and  good  conduct;  when,  lastly,  we  a  remarkable  instance,  which  illustrates  this  ,  such  an  event  will  ever  happen  :  one  thing  is 
recollect  that,  in  the  more  obscure  appointments  point.  certain— this  country  has  now  opened  to  Africa, 

of  the  church,  there  are  many  so  small  as  to  be  A  Native,  not  a  Bushman,  whose  name  was  a  way  by  w  hich  thousands  may  he,  and  will  be* 
worth  the  acceptance  of  men  of  humble  birth  Africaner,  had  become  the  terror  of  the  coli>.  admitted  to  the  enj>»)ment  of  grea'ier  privileges 
alone,  and  that,  from  these,  the  progress  to  the  ny  ;  and  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  head  than  this  world  could  ever  furnish— a  channel  of 

highest  dignities  of  the  hierarchy,  though  not  or  his  capture,  without  effect.  One  of  your  admission  to  the  joys  of  eternal  life! _ Mr. 

very  frequent,  is  neither  impossible  nor  unpre-  .Missionaries  had  the  courage  to  go  to  this  ter-  Buxion—at  the  London  Miss.  Anniversary. 

cedented — when  we  consider  the  real  facts  of  ror  of  the  colonists  and  to  visit  him  in  his  j _ _ _ 

the  case,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  convinced  that  den.  He  lived  there  some  time  with  him;  and  >  i.  ru  t 

the  establishment  which  raised  Tillotson  and  at  length  brought  him  a  willing  capiire  to  the  ,  *  *  rivtiaa  ounul. 

Seeker,  and  Watson,  and  Moore,  and  Paley,  to  Cape.  When  there,  he  was  addressed  by  Dr.  |  SU  NDAY  M  All.s. 

say  nothing  of  bring  characters,  from  the  ob-  Philip,  who  asked  him  to  settle,  with  some  of  |  This  subject  seems  at  the  present  lime  to  dc- 
scurity  of  their  original  circumstances,  is  by  no  his  followers,  among  them  :  his  answer  well  de- 1  serve  a  passing  remark.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
means  the  exclusire  property  of  the  higher  or-  serves  to  be  recorded — “  1  am  ready,”  said  he,  i  to  learn,  a  very  great  excitement  upon  it  exists 
ders,  nor  always  an  instrument  of  corrupt  intlu-  to  serve  the  British  nation,  and  so  are  my  peo-  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Meetings, 
ence  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  of  the  pie  ;  but  neither  I  nor  my  people  are  willing  to  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  daily  conven- 
^tj.—  Quarler/if  Review.  become  slaves.  It  is  hard  living  upon  the  iiioun-  i  ed  ;  violent  resolutions  passed  ;  the  measure  of 

—  roif^  tains,  and  among  the  bushes;  hut  we  would  ' orthodoxy  or  of  liberal  principles  determined 

KOITH  AFRICA.  j.^her  suffer  under  the  hand  of  God  in  the !  by  this  question  alone;  plentiful  denunciation 

.Mr.  Buxton’s  remarks  on  its  present  condition  wilderness,  than  become  the  slaves  of  men.”  !  awarded  to  all  who  happen  not  to  entertain  sim- 
and  future  prospects.  Sir !  that  sentiment,  that  feeling,  did  him  bon-  j  ilar  views ;  and  as  the  final  appeal,  congress  is 

No  longer  than  a  year  ago,  the  Natives  of  our:  to  him,  as  to  us,  any  evil  was  preferable  |  overwhelmed  with  memorials.  Now,  whether 
British  Africa  were  creatures  without  rights,  to  that  of  slavery.  1  he  Bible  details  iq  us  ex-  jail  this  zeal,  and  rage,  and  lalror,  proceed  from 
without  freedom,  without  hope — creatures,  who  pressly  the  condition  in  which  this  oppressed  ‘ihe  best  or  the  worst  of  motives;  whether  the 
crouched  before  their  lords,  who  presided  orer  people  have  been  placed — ”  This  is  a  people  advocates  for  the  suspension  of  Sunday  mails 
their  liberties  and  their  lives.  Now,  how  differ-  that  hath  been  robbed,  that  hath  been  spoiled,  i  are  inffuenced  by  a  pure  regard  for  the  sancti- 
ent  is  the  picture !  Now,  if  any  one  of  our-  tl»t  hath  been  snared  from  their  strong-holds  ;  i  ty  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  by  some  occult 
selves  should  go  to  .Africa,  there  is  not  a  single  yet  of  the  spoil  no  maij  saith.  Restore.”  j  views  to  the  future  aggrandizement  of  a  partic- 

privilege  which  we  can  claim,  which  does  not  Persevere,  then,  1  beseech  you  ;  not  only  for '  iilar  sect ;  and  lastly,  whether  their  opposers  are 
equally  belong  to  the  poorest  liottentol.  By  a  the  sake  of  the  Natives  ot  South  Africa,  but  for  actuated  by  correct  principles  of  toleration,  or 
glorious  act  of  justice  has  he  been  admitted  the  sake  of  the  millions  who  have  been  and  are  ;  by  an  indifference  to  the  institutions  of  religion 
into— has  he  been,  I  should  rather  say,  re-  trodden  down  under  the  iron  heel  of  Oppression,  i  jn  jjeiieral,  will  not  change  the  complexion  of 
instated  in — the  great  Family  of  Man.  Shew  to  your  adversaries,  prove  to  this  country,!  ^be  measures  adopted,  nor  warp  Christianity  in- 

What  opportunity,  I  will  ask,  was  there  for  what  the  Bible  has  done,  and  can  do.  Shew  { to  a  justification  of  them.  Unadulterated  Chris- 
diffiising  Christianity  among  the  Africans,  them  the  power  and  the  inffuence  of  Religion,  j  lianiiv  disclaims  all  conne.xion  with,  and  all  de- 
while  in  that  state  in  which  they  so  recently  Shew  them  what  you  can  make  of  a  people  by  IpfuJance  upon,  the  secular  power.  In  enfor- 
and  so  long  existed  !  On  this  topic  I  shall  ad-  means  of  the  Bible  alone.  Shew  them,  that  j  cing  her  institutions  and  precepts  upon  the  oh- 
vert  to  one  fact.  they  have  miscalculated  the  effects  of  Missiona- 1  servance  of  mankind,  she  accepts  of  no  other 

During  the  last  reliellion  in  South  Africa,  ties.  Shew  them,  that  the  best  reformer  of  the  I  aids  than  those  derived  from  the  authority  of 
what  was  the  grievance  complained  of  by  the  Heathen,  the  best  refiner  of  a  country,  is  the  her  omnipotent  Founder.  Her  arms  are  all 
parlies  concerned.  They  stated,  and  it  is  to  he  influence  of  Christianity — the  doctrines  of  the  i  spiritual.  By  these,  and  these  only,  can  her 
found  ill  their  Manifesto,  that  the  British  Go-  Book  of  God  !  1  have  said,  that  we  cannot  now  ,  principles  become  universally  disseminated,  and 
vernment  had  been  guilty  even  of  instrui-timg  even  conjecture  what  will  he  the  effects  of  the  her  virtues  triumph  over  the  sin  and  corruption 
THE  HOTTENTOTS !  and  as  the  climax  of  its  regeneration  of  South  Africa.  It  may  seem  |  of  the  world. 

daty,  had  actually  admitted  the  Hottentots  visionary,  it  may  appear  idle,  to  indulge  in  such  The  genius  of  civil  government  is  totally  un- 
wiTHiN  TiiEiii  ciiuRciiEs!  Accordingly,  the  views  as  those  in  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  >  like  the  spirit  of  Christianity  :  hence  all  attempts 
Boors  fled  to  arms.  A  Treaty  was  entered  indulge  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  hope,  and  it  is  pro- j  to  assimilate  them  have  proved  subversive  of  ihc 
into — and  that' treaty  remains  to  be  consulted  bable — at  least,  it  is  in  no  way  impossible — that :  spirit  of  the  latter.  'I’hey  must  continue  to  do 
even  to  this  very  «lay — by  which  it  was  deter-  a  day  will  come,  when  the  now-ignoraiit  iia-  so,  till  the  powers  of  the  world  have  lost  their 
mined  that  the  Hottentots  should  no  longer  be  lives  of  South  Aftica  shall  he  our  rivals — the  distinctive  characteristics.  M  hat  then  are 

admitted  to  occupy  places  within  the  churches  rivals  even  of  Great  Britain — in  science  and  measures  like  those  under  review,  of  bringing 

of  South  Africa.  So  scrupulous  were  the  Boors  in  knowledge.  Pride  may  not  be  pleased  at  the  civil  government  of  the  country  in  which 
that  this  treaty  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the  picture,  it  may  shrink  from  contemplating  vve  live,  to  unite  w  ith  Christianity  in  supporting 
that  they  actually  destroyed  even  the  benches  the  Hottentots  as  our  competitors  iii  the  arts  of  the  sanctity  of  her  Sahbaih  ?  However  plausi- 

on  which  the  Hottentots  had  sat;  and  expelled  civilized  life;  yet  we  cannot  but  remember,  ble  their  pretexts,  they  are  a  virtual  hostility  to 

from  the  churches,  not  only  the  people,  but  the  that  the  world  has  seen  changes  equally  as  the  religion  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  must 
very  stones  on  which  they  had  trodden.  It  is  t?reat — quite  as  unexpected.  The  Classic  His-  ultimately,  if  successful,  result  in  its  lasting  in- 
almost  ludicrous  to  think  that  men  should  have  torian  tells  us,  that,  some  centuries  ago,  a  Ro-  jury.  Like  all  other  similar  beginnings,  they 
80  far  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  fellow-crea-  man  army,  headed  by  their  most  illustrious  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  vigorous  en- 
tures;  hut  so  it  was,  ami  when  this  work  was  chief,  visited  a  small  and  obscure  Island  of  the  deavors  for  a  still  closer  alliance,  till  at  last  the 
accomplished,  this  sentence  was  actually  in-  .Atlantic,  where  the  people  were  brutal  and  de-  effigy  of  the  Christian  Church  was  embraced  by 
scribed  over  one  of  the  churches — “Hottentots  graded,  and  as  wild  as  the  wildest  lieasts  ;  and  the  state,  while  her  soni,  her  life  and  purity, 
and  dogs  are  not  admitted  within  these  walls.”  the  then  Chief  Orator  of  Rome,  in  writing  to  a  ha*l  fled  for  ever.  Ami  ihongii,  from  the  pres- 
What  hope,  then,  had  Christianity  of  produ- '  friend,  said,  “  There  is  a  slave-ship  arrived  in  ent  state  of  parties  and  prevailing  sects,  no  such 
cing  any  effect  among  such  a  race  ?  j  the  Tiber,  laden  with  Slaves  from  this  Island:”  results  are  to  lie  anticipated,  or  the  success  of 

As  to  the  wild  Hottentots,  they  scorned  to  |  but,  he  adds,  “  Don’t  lake  one  of  them:  they  any  measures  to  obtain  even  the  slightest  con- 

submit  to  Slavery :  they  retired  to  their  wastes,  are  not  fit  for  use.”  This  very  Island  was  nexion  of  religion  and  government,  yet  their 
and  became  a  nation  of  robbers.  Who  made^  Britain  ;  and  the  Slaves  of  Britain  were  then  evils  are  rvo  less  obvious,  nor  the  blind  iufatua- 

themso?  I  will  ask.  Who,  I  will  ask,  has  to  considered,  by  the  Roman  Orator,  as  unworthy  tion  which  dictates  them  less  censurable.  And 

answer  before  God,  for  the  robberies  and  mur-  to  be  even  the  Slaves  of  a  Roman  Noble  !  Yet  aside  from  their  being  an  opposition  to  the  pre- 
ders  which  they  committed  ?— who,  but  those  Rome  has  found  her  rival  in  Britain  ;  and  the^ceptsof  the  Gospel,  the  utter  hopelessucsa  and 
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impolicy  of  all  such  attempts  render  this  infatu*  i 
ation  the  more  j^laring. 

From  the  feverish  jealousy  against  th.?  en* ; 
croachments  of  religious  institutions  which  pre* 
Tails  among  almost  all  our  statesmen  and  poli*  | 
ticians,  and  even  with  those  who  would  be 
thought  friends  of  Christianity  in  its  native  siin- ; 
plicity  and  purity,  there  is  not,  nor  has  been,  a! 
shadow  of  a  prosj)ect  that  the  measures  to  which  i 
we  allude  can  succeed.  This  jealousy  in  some 
instances  has  already  produced  an  actual  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Chrisiiaii  Church.  Hence  the  ; 
impolicy,  the  folly  and  madness  of  any  proceed- ' 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  religious  community,! 
tending  to  sharpen  its  keener  sensibilities.  That  j 
such  is  the  character  of  all  the  recent  move- ; 
ments  with  regard  to  Sunday  mails,  there  is  not ; 
a  vestige  of  doubt :  and  the  consequences  there- 1 
fore  to  be  apprehended  are,  the  conimenceinent  1 
of  an  increased  hostility,  and  that  like  move-) 
ments,  if  persisted  in  by  tlie  frenzy  of  misgui-  j 
ded  zeal,  may  excite  tlie  civil  government,  j 
which  has  so  long  kindly  tolerated  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  suffered  its  advances  unrao-j 
tested,  to  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  its 
progress.  Such  an  event,  and  at  no  distant  pe¬ 
riod,  is,  from  present  appearances,  not  only 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  is  greatly  to  j 
be  feared.  It  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
adverse  passions  driven  to  desperate  measures  1 
by  the  obtrusions  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Such  | 
has  been  the  result  in  other  countries.  Sooner  j 
or  later,  the  bitterest  persecutions  have  not  fail¬ 
ed  to  spring  front  the  obtrusions  upon  civil  gov- j 
ernment,  of  those  who  professed  to  be  represen- 1 
tatives  of  the  Christian  community.  And  in  i 
this  country,  where  every  man  speaks  and  acts 
as  he  pleases,  can  we  apprehend  lighter  evils,  j 
if  the  course  which  we  deprecate  be  pursued  >.  | 
Indeed,  there  are  now  a  numerous  class  ripe! 
for  any  outrage  upon  the  interests  of  Christian-  j 
ity.  These  are  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to 
excite  groundless  suspicions,  and  to  represent  1 
religious  societies  as  influenced,  without  excep- 1 
tion,  by  sinister  and  ambitious  views — as  aim- 1 
ing  only  to  grasp  at  wealth  and  power,  and  toj 
assunie  the  sceptre  of  unlimited  tyranny  over  ' 
the  world.  And  if  such  are  their  jicrsevering  j 
representations,  with  no  other  semblances  of  | 
truth  than  merely  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  j 
often  been  corrupted  and  degraded  by  pretend¬ 
ed  friends,  infidels  in  the  garh  of  Christians,  with  ■ 
what  avidity  inn-t  they  seize  u[)on  any  act  that  I 
can  give  the  least  color  of  sanction  to  these  ma- ; 
licious  slanders?  With  what  saianic  exultation 
must  they  witness  Christian  societies  actually  ' 
interfering  in  the  concerns  of  civil  government,  | 
and  exerting  all  their  energies  to  bring  its  aids  i 
to  the  sup^rort  of  their  institutions  In  what  j 
odious  shades  m.iy  we  not  ex|>cct  these  things  ^ 
to  be  painted  to  the  minds  of  the  jealous  and  ; 
prejudiced  t  And  how  strong  and  resistless  a 
current  of  hostile  fet  ling  may  thence  be  exci- 1 
ted !  —a  current  which  may,  ere  long,  overflow  | 
and  sweep  the  country  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us —  ; 
burying,  by  its  inundations,  our  civil  as  well  as  ' 
religious  institutions  in  one  aliyss  of  univer.sal 
ruin.  Let  those  who  have  begun  to  disturb  i 
these  angry  waters,  pause,  and  cast  their  eyes  j 
towards  the  termination  of  the  deluge  to  whveh 
they  may  rise,  and  if  they  have  one  lingering 
particle  of  love  for  the  true  interests  of  Christi¬ 
anity  remaining,  they  will  surely  de.si8t.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  they  have  many.  Nothing  then 
can  be  wanting  to  dissuade  them  ftom  the  course 
ill  which  they  have  commenced,  and  from  the 
measures  to  which  they  have  resorted,  but  to 
bring  them  to  a  clear  view  of  their  most  injuri¬ 


ous  consequences ;  and  this  view  we  have  the 
happiness  to  know,  is  taken  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  throughout  the  United  States. 

Episcopalians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  the  controversy  upon 
which  we  have  remarked  :  they  have  done  so, 
from  a  sense  of  duly,  and  from  every  dictate  of 
wisdom  or  prudence.  While  they  would  per¬ 
suade  all  men  to  sanctify  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
they  find  no  authority  from  the  Gospel  of  their 
Saviour  to  coerce  any  to  do  so.  While  they 
would  peaceably  enjoy  the  privileges  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  Church,  under  a  government 
whose  concerns  are  all  secular,  they  would  dis¬ 
dain  to  ask  for  its  fostering  patronage.  And 
while, as  citizens  and  as  men,  they  feel  hound  to 
sustain  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  they  would  se¬ 
verely  deprecate  sny  interference,  any  collision, 
or  any  connexion  between  Church  and  State. 
One  is  spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal.  We 
wish  that  each  may  remain  in  its  own  appropri¬ 
ate  sphere,  without  interruption  from  the  other. 
For  the  success  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  we 
trust  exclusively  to  the  power  and  blessing  of 
the  great  Redeemer.  We  believe,  we  know,  that 
as  its  truths  prevail  and  are  felt,  its  precepts 
will  be  observed  and  practised,  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  revered.  This  will  be  effected  universal¬ 
ly  by  the  agency  of  divine  grace,  and  not  by  the 
aid  or  coercion  of  civil  governments ;  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the  power 
of  the  sw  ord.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of 
this  world  ;  and  shall  we  afford  his  enemies  oc¬ 
casion  to  blaspheme,  by  endeavoring  to  make  it 
such,  by  any  otbeious  dictating  to  the  secular 
power  .’  Every  consideration  in  heaven  and 
earth  admonishes  us  to  an  opposite  course. 

A.  C. 


THE  WATCHMAN. 


H.XRTKORD,  MAY  29,  1830. 

OUR  1».4.I*ER. 

We  take  up  our  pen  to  remind  the  clergy  ol 
this  Dioceseonce  more,  that  the  Watchman  was 
undertaken  at  their  request ;  and  that  its  contin¬ 
uance  will  depend  on  their  w  ishes  expressed, 
not  in  words,  but  by  actively  promoting  its  cir¬ 
culation  ill  their  respective  parishes.  It  is  hut 
re.'isonable  that  the  burthen  of  supporting  a 
work,  designed  to  be  a  public  benefit,  should 
not  fall  exclusively  on  a  few ;  and  well  do  we 
know,  that,  so  far  from  realizing  any  profits  from 
the  publication,  the  publishers  have  only  been 
sufferers  by  it.  This  has  resulted  from  the  low 
price  of  the  paper  itself,  from  its  limited  circu¬ 
lation,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  arrears  due 
for  the  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
publishers  would  not  be  justified  in  hiring  an 
agent  to  visit  all,  or  even  a  considerable  part  of 
the  parishes  scattered  throuohout  the  Diocese, 
where  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  VVatchman 
should  obtain  a  circulation.  Again  wesay,  that 
it  looks  to  1HB  rLKP.ov  for  its  support.  I'liey 
are  its  n.itural  guardians  ;  and  a  little  exertion 
on  their  part;  and  a  few  words  of  recoininenda- 
tion  from  the  desk,  and  during  their  parochial 
visits,  would  accomplish  more  in  the  way  ol 
giving  it  currency  among  their  people,  than  the 
labors  of  an  agent  could  do  in  a  week,  and  at 
an  expense  which  the  publishers  are  unable  to 
defray  without  a  dead  loss  to  themselves.  Let 
.  then  each  minister  enquire  who  of  his  parisli- 
'  ioners  are  without  the  VVatchman,  and  let  him 
in  a  friendly  manner  recommend  to  them  to 
j  forward  their  names  to  the  publishers,  now  at 
J  the  commeocement  of  a  new  volume.  Were 
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every  pastor  in  the  Diocese,  as  some  we  know 
have  done,  to  interest  himself  in  this,  or  some 
other  equally  effective  manner,  to  get  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  his  parishioners,  he  wonhl 
not  only  encourage  the  publishers  to  proceed, 
but  secure  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  his  own  la¬ 
bours. 

We  have  hinted  that  large  arrears  are  due  oii 
the  last  volume;  and  we  cannot  help  reminding 
those  suhs€ril<ers  who  have  ensetlled  accounts 
with  the  Watchman,  of  the  Scriptural  precepi.s 
— "  Owe  no  man  anything — Render  to  all  their 
dues — All  things  whatsoever  ye  wonld  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  s«»  to  them.’' 

CONGREGATIO.NAL  ORUINATIO.V. 

We  learn  from  the  Portland  Mirror,  that  Pres¬ 
ident  .\Hen  of  Bowdutn  College,  has  lately  de¬ 
livered  a  Lectnre  in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  Uoi- 
versity,  in  defence  of  the  validity  of  f’ongrega- 
tional  ordination  against  the  claims  of  Episco¬ 
pacy.  **  The  numerons  powerful  revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  have  occurred  in  New-England," 
are  said  to  "  have  furnished  him  with  facts,  the 
Bible  and  philosophy  with  arguments,  which  he 
disposed  to  the  best  advantage.'’  '*  His  first  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  was 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  where  the  words 
bishops  and  elders  are  applied  indifferently  to 
the  same  class  of  persons.”  We  have  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  President’s  acquaintance  with  the 
controversy  is  but  recent,  and  liie  knowledge  of 
treatises  in  defence  of  Ejiiscnpaey  not  very  e.t- 
tensive;  otherwise  he  must  have  perceived  that 
his  first  argument  was  quite  unnecessary,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  point  is  not  ortly  conceded,  but 
maintained,  by  the  best  Episcopal  writers  But 
tlie.y  also  maintain,  what  afvpears  to  hare  esca¬ 
ped  the  notice  of  the  lecturer,  that  there  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  a  superior  grade 
of  ministers,  who  were  set  apart  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  peculiar  duties — to  ordain  elders, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them — to  rebuke 
with  all  authority ;  in  short,  to  discharge  the 
very  duties  which  are  now  assigned  to  the  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  While  they  as¬ 
sert  that  the  office  thus  created  by  the  Apostles 
was  distinct,  and  superior  to  that  of  preshyter.s, 
they  concur  in  the  fact,  that  the  name  uf  Bishop 
was  not  appropriated  to  this  order  exclusively, 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  if  it 
is  a  fiicl,  that  such  an  office  was  created  by  men 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
we  do  not  see  what  bearing  ”  arguments  fur¬ 
nished  by  philosophy,”  or  facts  connerted  with 
‘‘the  numerous  and  [lowerful  revivals  which 
have  occurred  in  New-  England,”  can  have  on 
the  question.  Indeed,  we  are  half  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  lecturer  must  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  repoiter. 

It  is  with  no  feelings  of  alarm,  but  of  much 
satisfaction,  that  we  observe  asimuliaiieuus,  ami 
it  is  fair  to  presume,  a  preconcerted  effort  made, 
in  various  parts  of  New-EnglanJ,  to  level  down 
the  Episcopal  office,  and  thus  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  into  primitive  truth  and  older.  We 
feel  quite  easy  about  the  result ;  but  mll^t  ex¬ 
press  oiir  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  one  of  the  public  lecturers  on  this 
subject — that  the  pretensions  of  Episcopalians 
are  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  \Vc  appre¬ 
hend  it  will  prove  but  a  bad  ex|>edient,  unle.'S 
some  method  can  be  adopted  to  foreclose  en¬ 
quiry. 

CIIKIHTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SO(  lETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  was  held,  in  Christ 
Church,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hartford 
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Auxiliary  Society  for  llie  Promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge.  We  were  no  less  gratified 
witli  the  numbers  who  attended,  than  with  the 
spirit  of  the  addresses  ilelivered  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  I'iiis  Society  ha.<i  lieen  fur  a  number  of 
tears  in  o|K.‘ratiun,  and  has  annually  paid  iiitu 
the  Treasury  of  the  Diocesau  Society  from 
^liiUto  ^130,  including  the  collections  made 
III  the  church.  Would  each  parish  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  contribute  according  to  their  ability,  the 
means  of  extensive  good  would  be  placed  at 
the  dis|>usal  ot'  the  Directors. 


General  Institution  of  our  Church.  Our  libra- ;  Ohdinatiovs. — By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
ries  are  not  now  filled,  as  in  many  cases  hereto-  While,  on  Sunday,  May  Dth,  in  St.  Stephen’s 
fore,  with  reading  books  for  children,  ostenta-  church,  Philadelphia,  .Mr.  Frederick  Beasley 
tiously  and  carefully  expurgated  of  every  dis-  was  admitted  to  the  holy  order  of  Deacons, 
tinctive  sentiment  and  expression  of  P^piscopa-  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  on 
cy.  Indeed  our  only  desire  in  this  matter,  i.s  to  Sunday,  .Mav  loth,  in  St.  James’s  church,  PhiU 
sec  them  press  on  with  more  vigor  m  the  goorl .  adelphia,  the  Rev.  C,  Chainbi'rs  and  the  Rev. 
work  which  they  have  begun.  If  the  rniun  L.  Carter,  Deacons,  were  admitted  to  the  holy 
lacks  funds,  the  Church  ought  to  know  the  fact,  |  order  of  Priests. 

and  they  should  be  furnished.  We  hope  all  In  Christ  church,  Meadville,  on  the  2oth  of 
the  schools  in  this  diocese  at  least,  either  are  or :  April,  the  Rev.  1.  W'.  James,  Deacon,  was  ad- 
will  be  found  by  the  next  Annual  Report,  to  mitted  to  the  holy  order  of  Priests, 
have  become  its  auxiliaries.  It  must  be  desira- ;  In  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg,  on  the  9th  of 
ble,  moreover,  that  the  Superintendants  should  ,  May,  the  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Hilton  and  the  Rev.  F. 
send  in  their  individual  reports  in  season,  con- 1  H.  L.  Laird,  Deacons,  were  admitted  te  the  holy 
taining  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  their 'order  of  Priests:  and  Messrs.  Lyman  N.  Free- 
You  must  lay  it  at  your  own  door,  my  good  f  schools,  together  with  any  thing  of  {leculiar  in-j  man,  and  Sansom  K.  Breunot,  were  admitted  to 
friend,  that  some  of  our  news  is  none  of  tbejterest,  which  might  add  to  the  common  stock  the  holy  order  of  Deacons. 

newest.  It  will  not  on  that  account,  I  trust,  |  of  information.  If  we  mistake  not,  complaint  j  - 

be  at  all  the  less  interesting.  The  visit  of  I  was  made,  that  but  few  rejrorts  from  anyquar-l  confikmatio.v. 

Bishop  Brownell  to  Boston  was  matter  of  cor-  ter  were  received  by  the  Secretary  during  thej^  second  Sunday  after  Easter,  April 

respondence,  you  know,  with  him  from  the  mo-  last  year.  Reports  should  be  had  from  all  the  j  •-rth,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold  held  a  Con- 
rnent  of  his  arrival  from  the  West.  It  was  rath- 1  schools,  and  they  should  be  perfectly  accurate,  j  Trinity  church,  Boston,  at  which 

er  unreasonable,  it  is  true,  to  ask  him  to  leave  that  the  General  Report  may  show  at  one  view  i  fifiy*ft>ur  persons  were  recipients  of  that  holy 
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Extraet  from  a  Utter  te  the  Kditor, 


home  again  SO  soon — but  having  puf  Air  Aanrf  l  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  the  Uni 
OK  the  plough,  we  knew  that,  as  a  good  mission- 1  ted  States,  embraced  in  this  system  of  instruc- 
ary  Bishop — the  Apostles  you  remember  were  tion. 

missioHarp  Ilishops,  and  such  is  the  t>est  ren-|  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  sugges- 
dering  of  their  time-honoured  title — he  would  |  tion,  it  will  1^  one  arising  from  our  ex}>erieiice. 
not  liiolc  buck.  We  needed  the  knowledge  j  V«'e  feel  most  deeply  the  want  of  suitable  illus- 
which  he  might  bring  us  from  the  West  to  pro- :  trations  from  ecclesiastical  history,  for  the  ben- 
rukr  us  tu  love  and  to  good  teorks  here  in  the  j  efit  of  the  young.  One  volume  of  histories  for 

I'ast.  And  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  j  the  first  three  or  four  centuries ;  another  for  the ,  _  . 

The  Bishop’s  sermon,  a  most  able  and  eloquent  i  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and  another  for  that  [  solemnity  which  pervaded  a  very  nu- 

niissionary  apfieal,  and  especially  in  reference  to  of  the  American  Episcopal  (’liurch,  would  lie ! 't***''^''*  **’<1  'I'ost  attentive  congregation,  while 


and  apostolic  rite.  The  advanced  years  and 
conspicuous  standing  of  some  of  the  persons 
confirmed,  the  intervening  varieties  of  age  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  youngest,  who,  in  the  eye 
of  the  Church  and  of  reason,  are  fitted  for  the 
assumption  of  their  baptismal  obligations,  the 
evidences  given  by  the  candidates  themselves,  of 
deep,  intelligent,  and  holy  interest  in  the  so¬ 
lemn  transaction  in  which  they  were  engaged. 


the  claims  of  our  own  countrymen,  was  preach- !  exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the  materials  for  ma- 
ed  with  great  acceptance  and  efifect  in  Trinity  j  king  them  are  most  abundant.  .May  we  nut 


hope  that  some  one  who  has  opportunity  and 
ability  for  such  a  work,  will  immediately  under¬ 
take  it,  and  thus  render,  at  once,  an  important 
service  to  the  Episcopal  cause  in  this  country, 
and  confer  an  invaluable  privilege  upon  the  ri- 

Ma.vv. 


church,  on  Sunday,  May  'Jd,  and  repeated,  by 
request,  at  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  Bishop’s  recent  journey  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  enabled  him  to  state 
facts  from  his  own  personal  observation.  But 
one  opinion,  1  believe,  exists  herein  relation  to 'sing  generation. 

our  duty  in  that  quarter — that  we  must  aid  in  ' _ _  _ _ 

extending  to  those  destitute  regions  the  Word  !  ^intClUQrilCf. 

nnd  Church  of  God ;  and  that,  in  any  reasons-! 

ble  plan  to  effect  that  purpose,  we  mil  all  cheer- 1  The  annual  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Penn- 

fully  unite.  On  the  whole,  I  am  more  and ; ’If ‘ 
more  confirmed  in  my  original  opinion,  that  the '  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  May  ISth. 

Bishop’s  western  tour  is  an  event  of  great  mo-'  convention  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
ment  to  the  Church-tlie  first  grey  streak  of  a  ^  ^aricey.  ‘‘ In  a  very  judicjous  and 

brighter  dav  solemn  manner,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record- 

®  _ |er,  “  the  preacher  proceeded  to  discuss  at  some 

length,  the  dangers  to  which  Christian  minis- 
,  ters  are  exposed,  and  briefly,  but  strikingly,  to 
i  (loint  nut  the  means  by  which  these  dangers  are 


they  rendered  the  ceremony  itself  highly  inter¬ 
esting  and  edifying,  Imre  testimony  in  all  hearts 
to  the  value  of  an  institution  which  the  Church, 
from  the  .Apostles’  times,  has  preserved  and 
handed  down.  The  evening  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Doane,  .Assist¬ 
ant  Minister,  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardjner,  the  Rec¬ 
tor,  having  lately  sailed  for  England  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health,)  and  a  most  instructive 
and  impressive  sermon,  on  being  almost  Chris¬ 
tians,  preached  by  the  Bishop. - It  i.s  a  grati¬ 

fying  circumstance,  and  one  which  evinces  the 
great  usefulness  of  this  holy  usage  of  the  Church 
when  preceded  by  suitable  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
confirmed,  even  had  not  previously  communica¬ 
ted,  presented  themselves,  on  the  ensuing  Lord’a 
day,  at  the  holy  table  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 


For  Ihe  Kpiscnpal  W  .tchman. 

sr.M>.AY  scumn,  uhoks. 

The  supply  of  liooks  for  our  Sunday  Schools,  I  to  be  avoided.  Great,  but  very  just  promi- 
still  continues  to  fall  short  of  the  demand,  es-  ;  nence,  was  given  to  the  danger  of  neglecting 
{lecially  in  the  higher  clashes.  We  are  waiting !  those  studies  which  are  proper  to  the  clerical 
patiently  for  the  completion  of  a  series,  adapted  j  office.  If  ever  the  church  required  well  educa¬ 
te  classes  in  every  8ta<:e  of  advancement,  as  ted  ministers,  they  are  demanded  in  our  day, 
inanv  of  our  scholars  are  at  a  stand,  for  want  and  few  churches  in  Christendom  can  less  afford 

nf  books  of  a  higher  order  than  those  already  to  dispense  with  literary  qualifications,  than  ourj  announce  that  the  New- York 

liuhlished  The  first  numlier  on  the  Epistles ,  own.  The  sermon  of  Dr.  l)e  Lancey  appeared  j  Pr,„es,ant  Episcopal  Press  are  now  printing  a 
and  Gospels,  is  the  highest  that  we  have  receiv-  to  leave  upon  the  clergy  a  deep,  and  we  trust  it  Hegi„ald  Heber,  late  Lord  Bishopof  Cal- 

ed,and  that  only  in  a  single  copy  for  examma-  will  prove  a  lasting  impression,  of  the  solemn  I  ,,1,  mdove,  with  a  selection  from  his 

•—  It  IS  ihoiight,  if  the  b,K)ks  are  to  Im  siili-  '  truths  which  were  discussed.  1  correspondence,  and  from  his  unpublished 


Removals,. — The  Rev.  Alpheus  Geer,  has 
resigned  the  Parish  of  Waterbury,  and  accept¬ 
ed  the  charge  nf  that  of  Hebron,  to  which  place 
he  has  removed. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Clark  has  resigned  his 
cure  at  Woodbridge,  and  accepted  the  tempo¬ 
rary  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Plymouth. 


Life  of  Bishop  IleneR,  nv  iiis  winow. — 


lion. 


mitted  to  this  trial,  before  the  classes  can  ob-  “  After  the  admiiiistralion  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 1  Resides  a  faithful  statement  of  the  most 

lam  ih*-m,ihe  number  printed  ought  to  lie  suf-  per,  the  Convention  procee.Ied  to  business.  The  >  j,„  incidents  of  his  life,  it  will  contain  a 

ficient  to  allow  them  actually  to  go  into  use.  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  As.sistant  Bish-,  jou,n^l  oP  his  tour  through  the  north  of  Europe, 
May  we  then  ask  the  question,  when  our  wants  op,  read  their  reports.  Much  of  the  afternoon  ■  a„,j  interesting  letters  to  various  friends, 
arc  likely  to  be  supplied  I  We  are  the  more ,  session  was  taken  up  in  discu.ssing  the  expedi-  j^e  work  will  be  published  from  materials  sent 
exriiext,  at  this  time,  because  the  annual  meet-!ency  of  referring  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hop- 1  Mrs.  Heber  to  a  friend  in  that  citv,  w  ith 

ing  of  the  Union  will  soon  be  held,  and  the  at- j  kins  for  a  Western-diocesan  Theological  Sem- 1 ,  ‘  of  having’it  issued  here  as  earlv  as  in 

tention  of  the  Directors,  may  perhaps  with  ad- 1  inary,  to  a  committee.  After  referring  this  toi  London.  It  will”consist  of  two  8vo.  volumes 
vantage,  be  turned  to  this  deficiency.  So  far  a  committee,  and  attending  to  some  of  the  ordi-  j  ^jH  printed  on  good  paper,  from  new* 
as  they  have  gone,  we  do  not  ask  or  desire  bet-t  nary  matters  of  business,  the  Convention  ad- 1  ,ypo,  profits  will  go  to  the  fa'mily  of  the 
ter  productions  than  the  "Jirst  fruits”  of  this  journed  until  Thursday.”  |  Bishop. 


u 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN* 


GENERAL  sriS  DAY  SCHOOL  UMO^.  1  PROSPECTUS  ;  ce.Tof  ihTi  pUn. . . . 7 - 

POSTPONEMENT.  A  ^^RIPS  OF  ST^NnAHn  WORKS  !  Agencie»  will  brnUMiihpd  in  mo,t  of  th^  principal  citi.  • 

^  in  ■n  •  ^  oLKlhS  Uh  o  1  ANUAKU  >VOKK»,  i  and  towni  in  the  I  nited  Sl»le»,  where  •nWriScr*  iti«T  ob- 

Th6  Trustees  of  Ine  CienerAl  Protestant  t^pl^  l  adapted  lo  the  u*e  of  the  j  Ijjn  copiet  free  of  eipentc.  To  those  who  mar  »**  di- 

COp&l  Theological  Seminary  having  at  llieir  !  ^*®’*'*-*’*'*^'’^  '^*'**'*'®®  '  reel,  the  volume  will  be  aent  6y  maii,  alitchcdtu  paper  io>- 

.,.,.d<m.r.Wmee.u,g,  held  ..  Phf "WpJ-'* !  !>,«,,  j h.n«..r.l»t-.i.e,..il,he»  M 

on  the  5th  of  August  last,  appointed  the  4th and  to  be  edited  cenU  per  volume  ;  in  prop<»rtion  for  a  leva  diataoce. 

Tuesday  in  July  as  the  time  of  holding  their  by  thl  rev  wiluar  r.  wHirriNGHAii,  a.  m.  Clernymen  who  ma\  obtain  »iv  lulwcriptioni  from  their 

.nnnni  Inir.  horPlr.fnrp  held  in  June  the  Treaeiit  Elinor  of  the  Family  Vi.iter,  and  of  the  Children’s  pariahioner*,  and  forward  the  payment  in  advance,  will  ba 

annual  meetings,  herelolore  hem  J  ““e,  "‘e  Magaiin.-,  of  the  CJeneril  Prot.  Epiaeopal  S.  S.  Union.  allowed  the  aeventh  copv  ijratia. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  ,  ^  onhi.  deai^n  to  the  Epi.cop.1  ,  »•  •“» ««^vh.hment  of  the  un- 

of  the  General  I’rotestaill  Episcopal  Sunday  1  public,  iaowmsf  to  ..owhnt  of  encoiranement,  or  anti-  Jertakmj:.  and  becoming  reipouaible  foa  he  pay 
School  Union  hn.o  dneoed  .he  Seere,.,,  ,o  ,  e,v..£e  ...d*.,..  ,e  «. 

gue  notice  lh«  Ihe  nett  annual  mceling  of  ihe  i  The  6...  ...C.ne.  f...  iW  e,..ent  ...I  .tat 


]  Strict  adherence  to  them,  depunda  moat  materially  the  auc- 
;  ceai  of  thii  plan. 

Agencie*  will  be  eatabliihed  in  movt  of  the  principal  citii  ■ 
■  and  tuwni  in  the  United  States,  where  anbacrihera  may  ob- 
{  tain  their  copies  free  of  expense.  To  those  who  may  to  di> 


give  notice  that  the  -ext  annual  nmeting  of  the  j 


present  year,  will  appear  about 


be  presented  at  this  meeting,  and  a  discourse  apctuble  aourcea,  proiUict;i  by  thii  delay,  have  led  to  the 

delieered  b,  the  Uee.  Wnt.  H.  Del.nce,,  I).  U  ^  iw,ta../cl™,tav,. 

01  in  CMC  of  his  inehility  to  be  nteseot,  by  the  i.r.lM  fo.  b.  .erCtaU  ..  ihotant.,.  Amriro..'-  V';;"’ •  ”S: 

Res.  G«>rge  W.  Dosne,  pointed  hi.  sobsti-  t.ta.,<,,>b,s..f  C,,,l,.h  .„d  Atan..jd,.l...... 

,  »  ir  contemplated.  U  ii  now  intended,  bv  the  introduction  of  ■  .»«K>spnieai  u«tii,e  oi  im,  ooiuvr.  leTiiieiou  un  me 

tUte.  Bv  order.  .  ..,1.^  .i.„  „  >1...  '.^nvertion  of  St.  l  aul;  with  a  biographical  notice  or 


By  order, 

John  V.  Van  Incen, 

Sfc’ry  Gen.  P.  K.  S,  S.  Union. 


every  thing  necessary  to  adapt  the  works  n.dected  to  the 
rircumstancet  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Uniiei'  Statea,  to  give  the  publication  the  character  of  an 
original  work ;  and,  at  the  tame  time,  to  extend  its  design 


•rionvertion of  St.  Paul;  with  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  author.  West  on  the  Kcaurrection ;  with  a  biograph¬ 
ical  notice  of  the  author.  Index. 

voLi  Mr.  II. 

II  riliiift  Ihe  jli>oelolical  Failure. 


Mil.  Gallaudet.— Among  those  who  have  j  Jnir«l..ct...»  toUw  of 

learnedly  and  p,.etic.lly  advanced  the  g, eat  pe.n ’op  the  woek. 

cause  of  sound  education  in  ine  present  age. 


.  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Epistle  of  Clement  of 

cause  of  sound  education  in  the  present  age,  I.  Translations  from  the  precious  fragments,  Itill  in  ex-  Rome.  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  Polycarii ;  with 
there  is  no  name  nore  entitled  to  respect,  and  iatence,  ofthewntingiof  men  whoderived  their knowledge  thel-etterof  theChurchof  Smvrnarelatingtohis.Msr- 

Which  Will  enjoy  a  more  hallowed  remembrance,  Idtl-d  rP  r  dWo 

than  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  11.  Gallaudet.  interest  to  the  Church  in  the  present  a^,  w^^  ••Ah^V.V.n7ng*en?"AgentNew-YoT^^ 

Those  who  have  visited  the  European  inslltu-  Hrefacea,  Hiographical  and  H.atonca  Introduction,  and  ex-  p,,  is„  4^  Lmber-Street.  New-York. 

tions  in  which  tlie  proper  mode  01  instruction  *uch  manner  as  to  render  their  perutal  easy,  internting,  and  ,  ^  .  ...  ~ 

is  investigated  and  cultivated  as  a  science,  re-  useful,  to  the  modern  and  unlearned  reader,  and  to  apply  JUST  IM  IILIMIKR  BY  THE  IMON, 

pov.  th..  he  ie  reengniped  bhro.d  m, heing  with-  M 

out  A  8Up6rior ,  in  lh6  phi  I  Anthropic  Alin  inlcllcc*  Clement ;  the  •4/>o/og*#«j  ot  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoraa, !  -1*1  F  amily,  containtni^  Thi  Haptii'm.  Price^  '/on^  stp-^ 
tual  pursuit  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted.  rertulii»n,  Minucius  Fehi,  and  Lsactantius  ;  manv  imrtions  1  #3  pf‘r  100  ;  40  emti  ptr  doz.  .  4  ertits  ttn^U 

Hibbncoe.,f„ll.l»,.i..  .h.,ennn.,y.  inth.in.  ,» f  ;i;'= ) 

StruCtlon  of  the  deal  and  dumb,  are  well  knntan  ostom;  and  smaller  writings  of  minor  note,  but  not  leas  The  (.Ajxtrs,  ^2  JO  /lerlOO;  JO  ernfs  Jus  .-  4  cm  Is 

and  properly  appreciated.  M^e  regret  to  learn  uaefulneaa  ;  will  thus  be  made  accessible  and  useful  to  the  eingle. 

L  •  L  .  I  A  u  k  i.i  I  !•  .  English  reader  Tne  OarHA!i  Ihiv,  f  2  per  100 :  iJ  csitfs^  Jp*.  3  r/s.  safA. 

that  the  state  ot  hts  health  c-ompels  him  to  re-  « '  8  rci, 

tire  fro®  the  discliarge  ot  his  duties  as  Urinci-  furth  by  temporary  exigencies,  but  containing  matter  of  The  Sunday  Scholar's  Baptism,  32ino.,  20  per  100  ■ 

pal  of  the  American  Institution  for  that  object,  lasting  interest  and  utility,  are  now  concealed  in  our  large  15  centsjwr  doi. :  2  centa  each. 

tl  .  ..o.«r..lr.<b.v.  l.v.....>.vE,r  .>.'.11  ».»*  ..OB  o  UTo  librarics,  unknown  and  luaccessible,  while  they  should  be  Short  Rules  for  Sunday  Scholars,  32ji»o  ;  90 cts.  per  100  ; 

Hi8  usefulness,  how  ever,  will  not  cease.  Me  „,igl,t  Ihi  with  the  most  advantageous  re-  12  eeut.  per  dox.  :  1  cent  each, 

are  informed  that  he  intends  to  devote  his  at-  sulta,  in  defence  and  advancement  of  Ihe  intereati  of  our  May  28. 

tention  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  works,  Church.  TherMimcsofCranmer.Tindal,  Jewel,  Whitgill,  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  - - - — ^ - -■ 

nvntPmaticallv  calculated  to  aid  the  nroner  de-  Sanderson,  Hall,  Taylor.  Reynold..  Leslie,  Hickea,  Water-  PUBLISHED  W  EEKLY 

sysiemaiicaiiy  caicuiaiea  to  aia  me  proper  oe-  Navland,  Horne,  Daubenv,  tc.,  are  well 

velopement  and  outline  of  the  youthful  mind,  known  to  Episcopalians.  Their  ^brls  in 'bebairof  Chris-  „  ,  ufTvri\rTO\ 

One  work  of  this  kind,  from  his  pen,  has  alrea-  ‘i*"  order,  and  the  arms  which  they  wieid,^  in  » •  J-  ” 

J  ui-  I  J  L-  u  u  J  .1  •  c  defence  of  Christ  i  church,  as  founded  by  Himself  and  his  v-orneroi  main  too  Asyiuro  streets, 

dy  been  published,  which  abundantly  justifies  Apostles,  it  is  intended  now  to  hold  forth  to  view,  collected,  HARTFORD, 

the  expectations  naturally  formed  from  his  great  with  reference  to  their  subjects,  in  volumes,  and  furnished  Teems,  f2.  50  a  year,  or  f2  if  paid  in  advance, 
experience  and  known  skill  as  a  teacher.  We  ;  Preface,  Notes,  &.c.  found  _ 

understand  that  the  Directors  propose  to  solicit  "m.“En“irewOTks‘of‘the' master  spirits  who  have  been  Communication,  intended  for  insertion  in  the  W.lcbfoan 

Mr.  Weld,  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the  the  ornament,  and,  under  God,  theMpport  of  Brotertanl  »re  to  be  addressed  to  the  t  ubiiiher  -Foetagefmd. 

Institution  as  Mr.  Gallaudet's  successor.  The  Chriatianity,  will  be  re-publiah«d  in  a  el^p  and  convenient  agents. 

selection  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  we  hope  the  in-  Xavlor,  Hall,  Hiclieg,Uflie,Lgw,H*leg,\Vtlefl.iKl,& their  PoHW,  ^inoe1  Coleman. 

vilation  will  be  accepted.-.^.  Y.  Com.  Ado.  fellow.  =  and  in  more  recent  time.  Horne,  Seeker,  Jonea,  5L«..‘’ch;,!i  s!imn.Ji‘ jJ^  72.  Wa.Kinm.n  s. 


JUST  I'UBLISIIKD  BY  THE  UNION, 

And  for  fale  at  the  Depository  in  Ilartforii, 
RAEMORY’.S  rRIIJl Tt!,  bv  the  author  of  the  M‘Kllen 
tv  1.  Family,  containing  Tnt  iiArTii>M.  Price.  ‘Ion*  ttfi  tep- 


The  Sunday  Scholar’s  Baptism,  32ino.,  20  per  lOU  - 

15  cent.jwr  dox. :  2  centa  each. 

I  Short  Rule,  for  Sunday  Scholars,  32juo  ;  90cts.  per  lOU  ; 
I  12  ceuta  per  doz.  :  1  cent  each. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

BT 

F.  J.  HU.VTLNGTO.N, 

Corner  of  Main  sod  Asylum  Streets, 
HARTFORD. 

Teems,  |2.  50  a  year,  or  |2  if  paid  in  advance. 
Communications  intended  for  insertion  in  the  YVatebman, 


itation  will  be  accepted. — N,  Y.  Com.  Ado.  fellowa:  and  in  more  recent  times,  Horne,  Seeker,  Jones, 

_ _ _ _ _ _  _  I’orteui,  Burgess,  Jerram,  Faber,  Gray,  the  Sumners,  Rose, 

*  'Tk-  V _ _  V-  r-.-..,  o  _ _ _  ! _ .7  kave  so  snrcessfully  exert^,  in  the  old  world,  in  l>«- 

r  it  ‘  .'fi  R  .r'l  M  N  I  h.lf  of  the  principle.  ofWte«.Dti.m  and  primitive  Epis- 

fully  notified  that  Mr.  N.  B.  Holmes,  Bookseller.  262  copacT,  will  be  eulisted  in  the  support  of  tliMe  principle* 


.....  av.  .  a As.aa.a,®,  copACv,  Will  06  euiitted  10  toe  guppoit  ol  tooge  pniiciple* 

Giv^nwich  gtreel,  w  assent  for  receiving  subteriptiong  in  their  trant-atlantic  contest.  Bio|«raphical  sketches  of 
for  the  Watchman.  All  persons  indebted  for  the  same  the  writers,  notices  of  their  peculiar  circumttanret  and 
are  earnestly  re<iuested  to  make  immediate  payment  to  opinions,  and  notes  illnstrative  of  obscure  allusioiii  or  obso- 
hini.  Inte  expreisions,  with  full  indexes,  will  be  given,  to  com- 

.  .  -  — 1 — ^ —  1— — = - - - -  -  —  plete  tne  measure  of  their  usefulness  to  the  American  Epis- 

Nn-rirr  •  t,  a  i  r>  S"  works  such  as  the  above,  while  they  are  the  moat  de- 

NOTICE  IS  hereby  given,  that  the  Annual  Cotiven-  (irable  auxiliaries  of  which  .clergyman  can  possets  himself, 
tien  of  the  Protestant  Lpiscopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  no  inquiring  Episcopalian  would,  we  think,  willingly  be 
of  Connecticut,  will  be  held  at  Trinity  Church,  in  the  destitute  :  one  or  more  copies  are  almost  indispensable  to  a 
city  of  New  Haven,  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  day  of  June  i  Sunday  School  or  Parochial  Library.  To  facilitate  their  ac- 
next, — the  exercises  to  commence  at  half  past  ten  qui.ition,  and  to  render  practicable  their  distribution  by 
o'clock,  A.  M.  THOMAS  C  BROWNFLL  benevolent  individuals  and  Socieliea.  the  proposed  publica- 
Btehop  of  the  Dioceee  of  Connecticut.  J*""  “"d^rtaken,  and  ia  offered  on  the  following 

Hartford,  Aprti  ml  imO.  liberal  term.  >- 

~  ^  „  . — "■  f  ^ Foul  VoLUMU  in  duodecimo,  will  be  published  yearly,  lo 

A  ^  oj  thfThtrty-mtu  Articles  of  the  CkurcA  appenr  as  nearly  at  possible  once  a  quarter. — Each  volume 

qfEnglandy  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Satem.  Anew  will  contain  300  pages,  neatly  printed  on  a  good  subatantul 
..  I  paper,  and  welLoone  up  in  mualin  backs,  with  labels. 

Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State:  in  several  practical  i  c  c  .  n  i.  j  r  i  .  .i 

Di«:our.e..  By  Thoma.  Boston.  New  edition.  ^  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  no  less  term  tlian  s 

A  new  and  wmplete  edition  of  AinewHh's  Latin  Die  I  *  “’V®*!’ 

Umemry,  in  8vo.  ‘^Ju.t  received  by  and  twentt-viv.  ran  canv.  txas,  ^f  poed  at  the  lune  o/eub- 

'  ■'  I  aeration. 

**•*  HUNTINGTON.  j  No  departure  will  be  made  from  these  terms.  Upon  a 
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